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receive a good education. When they have learnt all
the accomplishments expected of girls, they are sold to
be the second wives (cWieh) of any men who may pur-
chase them. The trade has absolutely nothing cruel or
inhuman in it; the children are reared in much greater
comfort than if left in their homes, and their after-lives
are quite as happy and respected as they could fairly
expect.
At Ni-t'ou we left the valley, which we had followed
from the top of the Fei-yiieh ling, and continued in a due
easterly direction over a series of mountains, the last
and highest being the Seng-nei kuan. We reached Ch'ing-
cM Hsien just as a violent rain commenced falling.
Although the town is very small, the inns are capital,
and I did not feel at all sorry when, waking the next
morning, 1 found it still raining in torrents and I had to
order a halt for the day. The fame of CMng-cM rests
on its being the windiest place in western Ssu-ch'uan.
" Ch'ing-ch'I wind, Yungr-cMng drought, Ya-chou rain"
(CKing feng, Yung lean, Ta sJiui), say the people, refer-
ring to the climatic peculiarities of the three principal
localities in this neighborhood.
Between Ni-tfou and Ch'ing-cM I saw numbers of
water buffaloes, which are not met with farther west.
The ordinary domestic cattle are small, but extremely
well-shaped; in color, solid dark-red, running into black
around the eyes, at the pasterns and the nose, with fine,
soft coats, small ears, and thin tails. I was surprised to
see as many of them as I did, for they are not used as
pack or draught animals, and the Chinese hardly ever
eat their flesh. The ordinary food of the Ssii-eh'tianese
consists of maize bread, bean curd (f ou-fi*). rice, vegetables,
and a little boiled pork.